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CONGREGATIONALISM. 


I.  What  is  a  Church?  A  Church  zs  a 
local  society  of  believers^  united  hy  covenant,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,  for  the  observance 
of  ordinances,  the  edification  of  its  members,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

Religion  has  its  seat  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
and  those  who  embrace  it  in  any  neighborhood, 
unless  separated  by  some  artificial  barrier,  are 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  each  other ;  and  an 
organized  fellowship,  more  or  less  formal,  be- 
comes a  necessity  of  their  spiritual  life,  as  some 
form  of  civil  government  is  a  necessity  of  our 
social  life.  Without  express  statute,  the  State 
and  the  Church  are  to  be  recognized  as  of  divine 
appointment ;  the  one  having  its  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  other  in  his  renewed 
nature,  and  both  clothed  with  divine  authority. 
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The  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  were 
members  of  the  old  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
which  was  both  a  State  and  a  Church  ;  and  not 
only  did  they  not  renounce  the  covenant  on 
which  it  rested,  but  they  alone  of  their  country- 
men, in  Christ's  day,  received  its  full  blessing. 
No  devout  Hebrew  could  have  voluntarily  parted 
with  its  treasures ;  and  no  Jewish- Christian 
parent,  in  his  right  mind,  could  have  alienated 
his  child  from  a  portion  in  the  promise  which 
God  made  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  con- 
firmed with  an  oath  forever  to  him  and  to  his 
seed  after  him.  All  their  ancient  privileges — 
even  greater — they  were  to  enjoy  in  Christ,  who, 
in  abolishing  the  ceremonial  and  civil  features  of 
the  old  dispensation,  confirmed  the  spiritual ;  and 
hence,  in  being  Christ's,  they  were  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  in  its  richest  sense.  Thus 
almost  insensibly  was  the  old  economy  absorbed 
in  the  new,  and  the  Jewish  Church  passed  into 
the  Christian. 
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Organic  churches  were  essential  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  mis- 
sion, indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world.  It  was  through  the  Jewish 
Church  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  had  been 
kept  alive  through  ages  of  darkness,  and  amid 
nations  of  idolaters ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
Christ  to  gather  his  disciples  into  an  organization 
that  would  perpetuate  a  remembrance  of  him. 
His  ordinances  would  be  forgotten  without  their 
stated  celebration;  and  his  doctrines,  without 
their  frequent  rehearsal.  By  collecting  his  fol- 
lowers into  a  distinct  company,  he  availed  him- 
self of  a  principle  deeply  implanted  in  our  social 
natures.  They  would  thus  become  consolidated, 
confirmed  in  their  common  faith,  and  established 
in  their  common  principles  of  action.  They 
would  also  be  prepared  for  aggressive  move- 
ments, having  concert  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
plan,  and  presenting  an  array  and  combination 
that  would  be  .more  imposing  and  effective  than 
their  individual  and  scattered  efforts.  There 
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was  great  wisdom  in  thus  collecting  and  training 
their  members.  None  but  true  believers  were 
designed  to  be  embraced  in  their  ranks.  The 
epistles  are  all  addressed  to  them  as  saints,  or 
believers,  as  faithful  and  beloved  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  first  disciples  united  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  belief  in  Christ ;  and  credible  evidence 
of  a  saving  trust  in  him  as  the  Redeemer  is  the 
only  Scriptural  condition  of  church-fellowship. 
Hence  the  only  confession  of  faith  to  which  a 
candidate  can  be  required  to  assent  is  one  which, 
in  substance,  is  common  to  every  true  Church  of 
Christ ;  or,  as  Cotton  Mather  happily  phrases  it, 
^'  The  terms  of  communion  run  parallel  with  the 
terms  of  salvation."  Purposely  to  exclude  from 
a  church,  by  any  bar  whatever,  those  with  whom, 
in  the  judgment  of  Christian  charity,  the  Master 
himself  would  visibly  commune,  were  he  on 
earth,  is  plainly  to  be  guilty  of  schism. 

The  sacred  bond  of  a  church  is  its  covenant^ 
which  is  twofold;  with  Christ  as  the  Head, 
publicly  binding  believers  to  his  service,  and 
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with  the  disciples  as  his  members,  pledging  them 
to  mutual  love  and  faithfulness.  They  come 
under  a  vow  of  special  fidelity  to  the  Church 
which  receives  them  to  her  communion — a  vow 
to  support  her  services  and  ordinances,  to  pro- 
mote her  prosperity,  and  to  uphold  her  discipline. 

The  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  all 
enforce  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  as  her  first  duty,  that,  as  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  she  may  be  worthy  of  his  love  and  favor. 

We  have,  then,  as  a  church,  a  local  company 
of  believers  publicly  joined  in  covenant.  We 
will  pass  now  to  the  official  organization  of  the 
body. 

11.  There  are  but  two  grades  of  oflScers  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  as  having  a 
permanent  connection  with  a  church.  The 
apostles  had  a  rank  of  their  own, — a  distinct  and 
temporary  commission.  They  were  the  wit- 
nesses of  Christ's  resurrection  to  the  world  ;  and 
this  w^as  the  express  object  for  which  he  called 
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them  to  the  apostleship.  Hence,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  choose  a  successor  to  Judas,  it  is 
said  :  "  Wherefore,  of  these  men  who  have  com- 
panied  with  us,  must  one  be  ordained  as  a  wit- 
ness  with  us  of  his  resurrection,''  Paul  became 
competent  to  the  office  through  a  miraculous 
vision  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  after  he  had  not 
only  arisen,  but  ascended.  "  Last  of  all,  he  was 
seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  cut  of  due  time ; 
for  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles''  "  Am  I  not 
an  apostle  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  ?  "  In  order  to  establish  their  veracity  as 
witnesses  to  this  important  fact,  on  which  the 
whole  credibility  of  Christianity  hinged,  they 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  working  mir- 
acles, to  which  they  appealed  as  the  signs  or 
evidences  of  their  apostleship.  Its  functions  and 
its  credentials  ceased  with  that  age. 

There  was,  also,  in  the  primitive  churches,  the 
office  of  evangelist,  who  was  a  person  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  not  invested  with 
the  charge  of  a  particular  church.    It  was  not  an 
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order  in  the  ministry,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
pastor :  it  was  simply  another  department  of  min- 
isterial service.  The  evangelist  appears  to  have 
labored  under  the  special  direction  of  the  apostle ; 
and  the  special  functions  of  the  two  offices  appear 
to  have  ceased  together.  But  the  class  whom  he 
represents — ordained  ministers  without  pastoral 
charge — is  far  more  numerous  now  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  multiplied  demands  for  the  services 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  pastoral  labor.  Besides  our  chaplains  and 
evangelists,  some  of  our  ablest  preachers  and  best 
pastors  have  been  appropriated  by  our  benevolent 
societies,  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
the  religious  press,  and  other  Christian  enterprises. 
The  Master  has  need  of  them  in  these  stations  ; 
and  the  transfer  of  these  brethern  to  another  part 
of  the  common  vineyard  has  not  vacated  their 
ordination  vows,  nor  divested  them  of  the  general 
functions  of  the  office  committed  to  them  through 
the  action  of  the  churches,  and  the  favor  of  Him 
who  counted  them  faithful,  putting  them  into  the 
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ministry.  They  are  his  ministers  still;  neither 
higher  nor  lower  than  their  brethern  who  are  still 
pastors,  and  can  re-enter  the  pastorate  without 
re-ordination.  While  their  character  and  work 
accord  with  their  spiritual  calling,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  the  same  recognition  and  consideration 
among  the  churches  as  the  settled  ministry, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

The  pastor  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  by 
the  several  names  of  pastor  or  shepherd,  bishop 
or  overseer,  minister,  preacher,  watchman,  elder, 
teacher,  steward  and  ambassador, — terms  desig- 
nating the  various  duties  of,  and  referring  to,  one 
and  the  same  office.  Besides  the  apostles,  there  is 
but  one  grade  of  ministers  named  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  pastor's  leading  duty  is  to  preach 
the  word.  He  is  to  feed  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  an  overseer, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  giving  to  every 
one  a  portion  in  season,  faithful  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  keeping  back  nothing  that 
is  profitable ;  reproving,  rebuking,  and  exhorting 
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with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  lie  is  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  as  being  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  calling  no  man  master,  for  one  is  his  Master, 
even  Christ.  He  must  be  apt  to  teach,  given  to 
hospitality,  ruling  well  his  own  house.  He  must 
also  be  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
purity.  He  is  likewise  to  visit,  instruct,  comfort 
and  pray  with  the  sick,  distressed  and  afflicted.  As 
a  preacher  and  a  pastor,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  watching  in  all  things, 
enduring  afflictions,  making  full  proof  of  his  min- 
istry;  showing  himself  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed.  He  is,  moreover,  to  adminis- 
ter the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  superintend  its 
various  interests,  and  bless  the  people  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

The  other  grade  of  officers  is  that  of  deacons, 
who  were  originally  appointed  to  relieve  those 
who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  by  distributing 
the  alms  of  the  churches  to  needy  members ;  and 
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whose  appropriate  duty  is  still  to  look  after  the 
poor  of  the  flock.  They  serve  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  eueharist ;  and  besides  the  secular  care 
of  the  Church,  which  is  committed  to  their  special 
guardianship,  they  are  to  be  prominently  engaged 
in  promoting  its  spiritual  interests.  They  are  the 
natural  assistants  of  the  pastor,  his  friendly  coun- 
sellors and  helpers.  Their  office  involves  standing 
and  influence  in  the  Church ;  and,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion, it  is  required  that  they  be  found  blameless, 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom. 

The  pastor  and  the  deacons  are  the  only  stand- 
ing officers.  In  some  churches  a  few  bretliern,  in 
whose  judgment  and  piety  the  members  have  con- 
fidence, are  annually  associated  with  them  as  a 
church  committee.  In  others,  as  properly,  this 
service  is  left  with  the  regular  officers ;  and  spe- 
cial committees  are  raised  among  the  brethren  for 
special  objects  and  occasions.  No  committee  of 
brethren  can  be  invested  with  the  functions  of  a 
permanent  order  in  the  Church. 
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III.  The  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  are  few  and  simple.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  rite  instituted  by  Christ  himself, 
and  has  been  transmitted  in  its  purity  and  signifi- 
cancy  to  our  day.  It  was  adopted,  in  part,  from 
the  Hebrew  economy,  the  last  passover  and  the 
first  supper  being  distinct  parts  of  the  same  festi- 
val ;  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  Jewish 
Church  passing  into  the  Christian,  like  twilight 
into  daylight. 

Another  rite,  beautifully  symbolical,  is  that  of 
baptism,— the  authorized  application  of  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  to  believers,  and,  on 
their  faith,  to  their  households, — its  generic  idea 
being  that  of  purification,  and  in  every  form  in 
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which  it  is  reverently  applied,  a  lively  emblem 
of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  the 
only  sacraments ;  and  the  only  remaining  cere- 
mony is  that  of  ordination,  or  the  consecrating  to 
the  duties  of  an  office  in  the  Church,  by  special 
religious  services,  one  who  has  been  elected  to  it. 
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This  is  the  whole  ritual  of  our  churches ;  and 
happy  are  they  who  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and 
become  not  entangled  in  any  yoke  of  bondage. 

A  church  of  Christ  has  no  laws  of  her  own  to 
enact,  and  none  to  execute  but  those  which  the 
Master  has  ordained.  Not  a  member  can  be 
bound,  on  any  point,  beyond  the  law  of  Christ. 
Hence,  a  pure  Congregational  church  has  no  con- 
stitution but  the  New  Testament,  no  book  of 
ecclesiastical  canons,  and,  except  a  few  simple 
regulations  which  may  facilitate  the  transaction 
of  her  executive  business,  no  code  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  Church.  This  belongs  to 
other  systems  than  ours.  It  is  this  lack  of  central 
power  which  the  opponents  of  our  polity  represent 
as  its  weakness.  So  do  the  advocates  of  mon- 
archy allege  that  our  Republic  is  politically  weak 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  hoio  weak  she  is,  let 
her  recent  history  testify !  Wholly  in  the  Church, 
and  largely  in  the  Republic,  the  crown  of  strength 
is  moral  power. 
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By  God's  appointment,  we  hallow  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  no  other  day.  We  may  set  apart  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  or  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  or  for  any  special  religious  service,  and  for 
these  purposes  may  designate  any  day — having 
no  calendar  which  distinguishes  one  week  day 
from  another  of  the  entire  year,  by  any  special 
consecration.  No  hint  of  such  observance  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  stop  where  the 
divine  statute  stops. 

Our  forms  of  worship  are  not  prescribed  by  any 
rule  but  that  of  ChriBtian  propriety.  They  are 
nearly  the  same  in  all  our  churches,  but  there  is 
no  regulated  uniformity ;  and,  being  fles:ible,  they 
can  be  accommodated  to  special  exigencies. 

IV.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Congre- 
gational polity  is,  that  the  local  Church  is  com- 
plete in  itself ;  vested  with  all  needful  powers  of 
discipline  and  government;  the  only  ecclesias- 
tical body  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
dependent  on  him,  and  sustaining  relations  of 
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friendly  counsel  and  cordial  fellowship  with  other 
churches,  but  independent  of  them  in  the  final 
decision  of  all  questions  affecting  their  individual 
interests  and  duties.  This  we  claim  to  be  the 
New  Testament  theory,  supported  by  every  allu- 
sion in  it  to  the  manner  in  which  the  primitive 
churches  were  organized  and  administered. 

A  provincial  church  or  a  national  church  was 
unknown  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The 
members  of  the  several  churches  were  never 
grouped  together  and  spoken  of  collectively, 
except  as  the  aggregate  of  believers  belonging 
to  the  invisible  Church.  Designations  like  the 
modern  "  Church  of  England,"  "  Church  of  the 
United  States,"  or  "  The  Church,"  in  any  but  the 
parochial  or  spiritual  sense,  are  not  employed  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  believers  in  any  town, 
village,  or  community,  constituted  the  Church  of 
that  town,  village,  or  community.  There  was 
such  a  church  at  Jerusalem ;  another  at  Antioch ; 
another  at  Colosse  ;  another  at  Thessalonica ; 
another  at  Corinth  ;  anotlier  at  Cenchrea,  its 
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port  five  miles  distant ;  another  at  Rome,  and 
wherever  believers  met  for  worship.  In  address- 
ing the  disciples  at  these  several  localities,  the 
apostle  recognizes  the  local  Church  and  no  other. 
He  writes,  "  Unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is 
at  Corinth,"  Unto  the  Church  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians,"  and  so  to  the  others,  in  some  phrase 
equivalent  to  a  church.  Galatia  was  not,  like 
these,  a  town,  but  a  province ;  and,  in  addressing 
the  Galatian  believers,  he  writes,  "  Unto  (he 
churches  of  Galatia;"  that  is,  all  the  local 
churches  in  the  province.  Similar  companies  in 
another  province  are  referred  to  in  the  same  way 
in  another  epistle  (1  Thess.  ii.  14:)  "For  ye, 
brethren,  became  followers  of  the  churches  of 
God,  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  v\'ere  companies  of  believers  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Apostle  John  does  not  address 
them  collectively  as  the  Church  of  Asia,  but  he 
writes,  "  To  the  seven  churches  which  are  in 
Asia,"  and  sends  a  separate  message  to  each.  It 
is  a  local  body  of  believers,  a  particular  flock  of 
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Christ,  which  the  pastor  or  bishop  is  required  to 
feed  and  guide,  (Acts  xx.  28;  1  Thess.  v.  12; 
1  Peter  v.  2 ;)  in  some  instances,  as  at  Ephesus 
and  Philippi,  demanding  the  services  of  more 
than  one. 

The  churches  chose  their  own  oiOScers,  and 
managed  their  own  affairs.  Even  when  an  apos- 
tle was  to  be  chosen  in  place  of  Judas  (Acts  i.,) 
the  apostles  did  not  themselves  fill  the  vacancy : 
it  was  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood, 
"about  a  hundred  and  twenty.'*  When  the  first 
deacons  were  chosen  (Acts  vi.,)  the  seven  breth- 
ren were  elected  by  "  the  multitude  of  the  disci- 
ples "  composing  the  Church,  "  the  whole  multi- 
tude." It  was  "  the  Church  which  was  in  Jeru- 
salem "  (Acts  xi.)  that  sent  forth  Barnabas  on 
liis  mission.  Paul  refers  to  his  fellow-laborer, 
Titus  (2  Cor.  viii.  19,)  as  "The  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the 
churches,  and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also 
chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us;"  the 
wwd  "  chosen  "  being  the  same  that  is  translated 
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"ordained,"  as  applied  to  elders  (Acts  xiv.  23,) 
and,  in  both  passages,  implying  an  election  by 
vote  of  the  brotherhood. 

When  a  disputed  and  diflScult  question  was  to 
be  settled  (Acts  xv.,)  "  the  Church  "  at  Antioch 
sent  messengers  to  confer  with  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem;  and  they  were  received  at  Jerusalem 
by  "the  Church,"  the  collective  body.  After 
duly  considering  the  matter,  "  the  whole  Church  " 
at  Jerusalem  chose  messengers  to  return  with  the 
delegates  of  the  sister  Church ;  and  when  the 
company  reached  Antioch,  "  and  had  gathered 
the  multitude  together,  they  delivered  the  epis- 
tle," which  they  had  brought,  which  was  read  to 
the  collective  Church. 

The  churches  were  required  to  reject  false 
teachers,  (1  John  iv.  1  ;  2  John  x.,)  and  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  (Rev.  ii.  2)  was  commended 
for  tr?/inff  pretended  apostles  and  discarding 
them  ;  tlie  right  and  duty  of  choosing  the  good 
and  rejecting  the  bad  resting  on  the  same  gi-ound, 
and  being  alike  unquestioned. 
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In  his  directions  for  the  discipline  of  offending 
members  (Matt,  xviii.  15-17,)  if  the  preliminary 
steps  fail  to  reclaim  the  trespassing  brother, 
Christ  commands  them  to  "  tell  it,"  not  to  the 
pastor,  nor  to  the  deacons,  nor  to  a  board  of 
elders  who  are  neither  pastors  nor  deacons ;  but 
the  charge  is,  "  Tell  it  imto  the  Clmrcli,  and,  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  Let  the 
Church  excommunicate  him.  These  steps  are 
prescribed  by  Christ  himself,  and  are  clothed 
with  his  authority.  And  let  any  candid  reader 
examine  the  passage,  and  tell  us,  if  he  can,  by 
what  possible  method  this  positive  command  can 
be  fulfilled  in  its  obvious  meaning  by  a  church 
that  is  not  administered  on  Congregational  prin- 
ciples. 

When  the  act  of  excision  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  Church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.,)  its  members 
were  gathered  together"  as  a  body  for  the  pur- 
pose. "  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ; 
but  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth ;  there- 
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fore  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked 
person."  And,  referring  to  this  act  in  his  next 
epistle  (2  Cor.  ii.  G,)  he  says,  "  Sufficient  to  such 
a  man  is  this  punishment,  w^hich  w^as  inflicted  of 
many ; "  not  by  a  few  officials,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  Church."^  It  was  to  the  entire 
Church  at  Thessalonica  that  the  apostolic  charge 
was  addressed :  "  We  command  you,  brethren,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  with- 
draiv  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly."    The  right  to  admit  members,  and 

*  The  candid  comment  of  Rev.  AlbePwT  Barnes  on  this 
passage  may  be  properly  cited  here  ;  and  it  has  the  more 
weight  in  tliis  connection,  coming  from  so  eminent  a  Presby- 
terian :  — 

Which  was  inflicted  of  many, — by  tlie  Church  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity  :  Paul  had  required  the  Church  to  administer  this 
act  of  discipline,  and  they  had  promptly  done  it.  It  is  evident 
that  the  whole  Church  was  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  of  discipline;  as  the  words  'of  many'  are  not  appli- 
cable either  to  a  single  'bishop,'  or  a  single  minister,  or  a  pres- 
bytery, or  a  bench  of  elders;  nor  can  they  be  so  regarded, 
except  by  a  forced  and  unnatural  construction.  Paul  had 
directed  it  to  be  done  by  the  assembled  Church  (1  Cor.  v.  4;) 
and  this  phrase  shows  that  they  had  followed  his  instructions. 
Locke  supposes  that  the  phrase  means,  *by  the  majority;' 
Macknight  renders  it,  *by  the  greater  number;'  Bloomfield 
supposes  it  means  that  the  'punishment  was  carried  into  elTect 
by  all ; '  Doddridge  paraphrases  it, '  By  the  whole  body  of  your 
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to  cast  them  out,  rested  on  the  same  basis,  and 
was  exercised  by  the  same  persons. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  local 
companies  of  believers,  in  fellowship  with  each 
other,  known  and  addressed  as  distinct  churches, 
receiving  and  dismissing  their  own  members, 
choosing  their  own  officers,  sending  and  receiving 
delegations  to  and  from  sister  churches,  observ- 
ing their  own  ordinances,  and  transacting  their 
own  business  without  interference  ;  and  we  have 
no  intimation  of  any  other  kind  of  churches. 

society.^  The  expression  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  society  was  concerned  in  the  act  of  the 
excomniiinication,  and  that  that  is  a  proper  way  of  adminis- 
tering discipline.  AVhether  it  proves,  however,  that  that  is 
the  mode  which  is  to  be  observed  in  all  instances,  may  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  as  the  example  of  the  early  churches,  in  a  partic- 
ular case,  does  not  prove  that  that  mode  has  the  force  of  a 
binding  rule  on  all," 

Admitted;  but  we  have  the  ''binding  rule"  in  Matthew, 
and,  in  this  '*  example,"  we  have  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  the  apostles  and  primitive  churches.  The  Saviour's  rule  is 
too  plain  to  be  misconstrued,  and  this  alone — and  certainly  as 
confirmed  by  the  example— is  absolutely  authoritative.  And 
I  ask  again,  how  any  other  procedure  of  discipline  than  that 
which  belongs  distinctively  to  our  Congregational  polity  can 
be  justified.  The  concession  of  this  point,  as  any  one  will  see 
who  looks  into  the  principle  involved,  has  a  broad  sweep. 
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We  have,  as  oiBcers  in  these  churches,  pastors 
and  deacons;  and  we  have  no  allusion  to  any- 
other.  We  have  as  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  we  have  no  reference  to  any- 
other  rite  or  ceremony,  except  that  of  ordaining. 
We  have  the  sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath ; 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  "  holy 
day,"  except  as  belonging  to  a  dispensation  which 
is  abolished.  We  have  frequent  gatherings  for 
social  worship  and  the  exposition  'of  the  Word, 
with  spontaneous  devotions,  but  no  prescribed 
forms  or  rules.  This  statement  includes  all  that 
is  known  to  have  pertained  to  the  early  organiza- 
tion of  Christianity;  the  apostolic  office,  which, 
of  necessity,  was  temporary,  having  never  been 
an  organic  part  of  any  church. 

This  epitome  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
primitive  churches  is  a  sketch  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  our  Congregational  churches,  in  which 
we  find  the  same  organization,  the  same  officers, 
the  same  sacraments,  the  same  fellowship,  the 
same  duties  and  privileges*.   The  exposition  of 
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the  former  is  the  vindication  of  the  latter.  On 
this  apostolic  basis  we  rest  the  claim  of  each  one 
to  the  prerogatives  of  a  complete  church,  gov- 
erned by  its  own  members,  and  accountable  only 
to  Christ,  its  Head. 

V.  But  our  position  is  not  that  of  isolated  and 
simply  independent  churches:  Ave  belong  to  a 
sisterhood  of  churches,  which  is  the  second  essen- 
tial feature  of  Congregationalism.  The  local 
Church,  complete  and  self-governed,  under 
Christ,  is  the  first :  the  same  Church,  united  in 
conference  and  sympathy  with  neighboring 
churches,  is  the  second.  This  relation,  however, 
does  not  abridge  the  rights  or  the  liberties  of  the 
individual  Church.  It  is  solely  a  relationship  of 
Christian  counsel  and  co-operation.  With  a  view 
to  secure  a  mutual  understanding  and  promote 
the  common  good,  as  well  as  for  her  own  secu- 
rity, a  church,  on  special  occasions,  asks  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  other  churches.  In  the  organ- 
ization of  a  church,  in  the  settlement  or  dismissal 
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of  a  pastor,  or  in  some  grave  and  perplexing 
matter,  a  church  invites  sister  churches  to  meet, 
by  pastor  and  delegate  in  council,  to  consider  the 
case  and  give  advice.  This  is  most  suitable  ;  for 
a  question  which  deeply  concerns  a  particular 
church  is  one  of  interest  to  the  surrounding 
churches.  The  settlement  of  a  pastor,  for 
instance,  is  of  this  character ;  and  a  church, 
accordingly,  invites  the  pastors  and  messengers 
of  other  churches  to  examine  faithfully  their  pas- 
tor elect,  and  decide  whether,  in  their  best  judg- 
ment, his  settlement  will  be  conducive  to  the 
general  good  as  well  as  their  own,  and  whether 
they  will  welcome  him  as  a  co-worker  in  the 
common  field.  This  is  one,  and  but  one,  of  the 
decisive  benefits  of  having  a  settled  pastor, 
instead  of  hiring  a  preacher  by  the  year  ;  as  by 
the  latter  expedient  a  church  loses,  in  this  rela- 
tion, the  advantage  of  this  feature  of  our  system. 

But  a  church  never  comes  under  the  dominion 
of  a  council  of  churches.  It  asks  advice,  which 
it  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject ;  but  the  decis- 
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ion  of  a  council  is  to  be  received  and  treated  with 
deference,  as  the  voice  of  the  churches  invited, 
and  as  presumptively  expressing  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  whose  direction  has  been  sought  in  it. 
The  council  can  advise  only  on  the  points  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  its  work  is  then  done.  It  can 
perform  a  further  service,  if  requested,  not  by  its 
own  authority,  but  as  the  organ  of  the  church 
which  has  invited  it.  Through  the  council  the 
Church  ordains  or  instals  its  chosen  pastor,  or 
does  any  work  which  it  may  do  in  its  own  right ; 
the  council  acting  solely  by  delegated  power,  in 
accordance  with  specific  votes  of  the  Church.  A 
church,  to  that  extent,  vacates  its  divine  charter 
when  it  surrenders  its  management,  or  trusts  its 
interests,  to  the  discretion  of  another  party. 
Councils  are  servants,  and  not  masters ;  and  in 
our  ecclesiastical  writings  there  is  hardly  a  sen- 
tence which  has  more  nearly  the  weight  of  an 
oracle  than  the  familiar  dictum  endorsed  by 
Richard  Mather,  from  the  famous  and  godly 
William  Ames,  "  The  decree  of  a  council  hath  so 
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much  force  as  there  is  force  in  the  reason  of  it^ 
John  Robinson  held  to  the  same  view. 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches,  lately  convened  in  Boston,  had  not  the 
slightest  ecclesiastical  authority  over  a  single 
church  in  the  land.  Representation  in  it  was 
optional  with  every  church  invited ;  and  it  could 
not  send  forth  any  injunction,  nor  wield  any  other 
than  moral  power.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  rent  in  twain  a 
few  years  since,  leaving  two  bodies,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  "  The  Assembly  ; "  and  the  shock  was 
felt  through  her  entire  communion.  This  was 
because  that  body  was  an  ecclesiastical  court  of 
law;  and  its  exscinding  acts  came  down  like 
thunderbolts  on  synods  and  presbyteries,  sunder- 
ing them  by  the  coercive  power  of  a  judgment  of 
divorce.  No  such  elements  are  lodged  in  our 
Congregational  economy. 

VI.  "We  have  considered  the  relation  of  Con- 
gregational churches  to  each  other,-^ — our  mutual 
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relations  as  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 
What  is  our  true  relation  to  churches  differently 
organized  and  administered,  and  whose  polity 
may  seem  to  us  less  scriptural  ?  If  with  us  they 
hold  Christ  the  head,  they  are  entitled  to  full 
recognition  and  cordial  fellowship  as  Christian 
churches,  whatever  may  be  their  forms  of  wor- 
ship or  modes  of  government.  Any  company  of 
believers  entering  into  covenant  with  one  another 
and  with  Christ,  observing  his  ordinances,  and 
exercising  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  is  a  true  church.  Beyond  this,  nothing  has 
been  prescribed  by  divine  authority;  and  any 
deviation  from  the  primitive  pattern,  in  external 
tilings^  does  not  invalidate  the  integrity  of  a 
church.  The  early  churches  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath :  the  example  is 
not  binding ;  for  the  Saviour  has  not  told  us  how 
often  to  observe  it,  but  only,  as  oft  as  we  do  it, 
to  do  it  in  remembrance  of  him.  With  them  it 
was  an  evening  meal,  partaken  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture at  table  :  we  may  partake  of  it  at  noon-day 
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in  our  seats  in  the  sanctuary.  With  them  it  was 
a  repast :  we  simply  taste  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  thus  preserve  the  essential  significance  of 
the  symbol.  The  other  sacrament  rests  on  the 
same  basis ;  and  its  external  form  is  not  more 
essential.  Baptism  may  or  may  not  have  been 
administered  in  the  primitive  churches  by  immer- 
sion ;  and  it  may  have  been  administered  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  question  is  of  no  practical 
consequence ;  for  any  form  is  valid  which  recog- 
nizes the  symbol,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symbol  that 
the  rite  is  significant.  Outside  of  the  apostolic 
office,  in  the  early  churches,  no  preacher  or  pas- 
tor had  control  over  another,  and  no  church 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  beyond.  The  first 
ministers  had  no  prayer-books  to  read  from ;  but, 
if  printed  prayers  are  preferable  to  extemporane- 
ous, there  is  liberty  to  use  them.  Churches  may 
adopt  such  forms  and  modes  as  to  them  are  most 
edifying,  though  the  original  example,  when  it 
can  be  ascertained,  is  always  to  be  respected,  and 
had  better  be  followed  whenever  it  can  be  with- 
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out  practical  inconvenience.  The  strong  argu- 
ment for  our  own  polity  is  its  conformity  to  the 
scriptural  and  primitive  model. 

While  this  principle  of  freedom  would,  of  itself, 
require  us  to  extend  fraternal  fellowship  to 
churches  of  every  name  and  form,  that  build  on 
Christ,  I  go  further,  and  afBrm  that  our  distinc- 
tive doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  a  church,  as 
well  as  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  demands 
this  at  our  hands.  That  doctrine  is,  that  the 
local  company  of  believers,  united  in  covenant,  is 
a  church  of  Christ.  As  CongregationaUsts,  then, 
we  are  to  treat  them  as  such.  Here,  for  instance, 
are  Presbyterian  churches,  or  what  we  regard  as 
churches ;  though  according  to  their  own  consti- 
tution they  are  not  complete  churches,  but  parts 
of  one  national  church ;  namely,  "  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  main  business  of  each  branch  of  this  one 
Church  is  not,  like  ours,  transacted  in  church- 
meeting  by  vote  of  the  brotherhood,  but  is  left 
with  a  session  or  board  of  elders  ;  and  these  are 
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not,  like  the  elders  in  the  primitive  churches, 
pastors  or  bishops,  but  lay  brethren  in  the  church. 
It  is  by  vote  of  the  session  that  members  are 
received  to  church-fellowship  or  dismissed  from 
it;  an  act  which  seems  to  us  to  belong  appro- 
priately to  the  body  itself  which  one  unites  with 
or  retires  from.  A  minister  cannot  be  settled 
over  a  church  Avithout  consent  of  presbytery.  He 
is  not  amenable  to  the  church,  and  can  never  be 
arraigned  before  it.  He  can  only  be  tried  by 
presbytery. 

The  presbytery  is  composed,  not  like  our  con- 
ferences, of  pastors  and  delegates  from  the 
churches,  but  of  ministers  and  elders ;  the  latter 
being  sent,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by  the  session, 
or  board,  of  which  they  are  members.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  competent  as  a  church,  not  only 
to  transact  our  own  business,  but  to  keep  our 
own  records.  They  are  required  to  send  up  their 
records  to  presbytery  for  revision ;  and  this  body 
examines  and  approves  them,  or  sends  them  back 
for  correction.    Our  conferences  are  voluntary 
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associations  formed  for  mutual  improvement  and 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  having  no 
authority  or  supervision  over  the  churches.  The 
presbytery  is  a  judicial  body;  and  there  is  an 
appeal  to  it  from  the  session.  The  synod  is  a 
higher  church-judicatory,  embracing  several  pres- 
byteries ;  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  that  from  the 
presbytery.  The  general  assembly  is  a  national 
church-tribunal ;  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  that 
from  the  synod.  This  frame-work  of  legislation 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  that  church  and  our 
churches.  On  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  in 
observances  and  ordinances,  in  modes  of  worship, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  us,  as 
denominations.  The  main  difference  is  in  our 
polity,  or  government ;  and  here  the  difference 
is  wide.  We,  under  Christ,  are  self-governed ;  they 
are  governed  by  ecclesiastical  courts, — session, 
presbytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly.  These 
courts,  as  I  conceive,  are  not  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, but  are  human  devices,  the  attempt  to 
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supplement  by  man's  wisdom  the  simplicity  of 
the  Redeemer's  plan ;  and,  like  all  such  attempts, 
they  are  no  improvement  on  the  original. 

This  ecclesiastical  constitution  I  do  not 
accept.  Those  who  adopt  it,  and  acknowl- 
edge allegiance  to  it,  surrender,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  part  of  the  freedom  and  the  respon- 
sibility which  properly  belong  to  them  as  members 
of  the  household  of  faith.  But  the  local  com- 
pany of  believers  thus  ecclesiastically  related  I 
do  accept  as  Christ's  chosen  ones,  and  love  them 
as  such.  Not  only  should  I  be  wanting  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  but  I  should  be  false  to  my  principles 
as  a  Congregationalist  if  I  failed  thus  to  recog- 
nize them  as  a  Christian  household, — not  the 
legislation,  or  apparatus  of  government,  which 
may  lie  back  of  the  organization,  but  the  body  of 
disciples,  who  have  thus  covenanted  with  each 
other  and  with  Christ.  The  company  of  commu- 
nicants that  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  con2;re«:ation 
worshipping  in  each  Presbyterian  sanctuary, — 
connected  with  Old  School,  New  School,  Asso- 
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ciate.  Reformed,  United,  or  any  other  of  the 
national  churclies  into  which  the  Presbyterian 
family  is  divided, — is,  according  to  our  Congrega- 
tional theory,  a  true  church  of  Christ.  As  such, 
they  will  be  severally  dear  to  us,  just  in  the 
degree  that  they  and  we  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Master.  In  that  degree,  we  shall  rejoice  in  every 
providential  and  spiritual  blessing  bestowed  upon 
them.  Their  pastors  are  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  faithful  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  I  am 
to  love  them,  and  do  love  them,  with  an  affection 
which  does  not  pause  at  denominational  lines.  In 
many  of  the  States,  the  Presbyterian  churches 
are  among  our  leading  religious  forces ;  and  our 
prayer  for  their  members  is  that  they  may  go 
from  strength  to  strength. 

We  may  further  illustrate  our  position  as  Con- 
gregationalists  by  our  relation  to  the  Baptist 
churches.  With  them  we  are  accordant  both 
in  doctrine  and  polity.  They,  with  us,  reject 
church-courts  and  adopt  the  simple  New  Testa- 
ment plan,  having  no  officers  but  pastors  and 
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deacons,  and  no  governmental  supervision  but 
that  of  the  local  Church.    What,  then,  separates 
us  ?    We  differ  on  the  question,  what  constitutes 
Christian  baptism.    As  a  speculative  question 
merely,  this  would  not  necessarily  keep  us  dis- 
tinct ;  but,  as  a  test  of  communion  on  their  part, 
it  separates  us  permanently.    By  them  this  test 
is  deemed  proper  and  binding ;  to  us  it  is  neither 
scriptural  nor  fraternal.     Baptism,   says  the 
apostle,  is  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God.    Through  the  grace  of  Christ,  our 
hearts,  as  we  trust,  are  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience :  our  conscience  is  satisfied  with  our 
baptism,  and  with  theirs,  too,  if  it  is  satisfactory 
to  them.    Theirs  is  satisfied  with  their  own,  but 
not  with  ours ;  and  instead  of  meeting  us  on 
mutual  territory,  respecting  each  other's  differing 
convictions,   and  joining  in  church-fellowship 
solely  on  the  ground  of  a  common  likeness  to 
Christ,  and  a  common  conviction  that  we  have 
faithfully  complied  with  the  prescribed  conditions, 
they  require  us  to  give  up  our  conscience  in  this 
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matter,  and  accept  theirs,  before  they  will  recog- 
nize us  as  fellow-communicants.  This  we  can- 
not do.  Unless  convinced  that  we  are  in  error, 
we  must  not  do  it.  It  is  asking  us  to  repudiate 
a  covenant  which  we  deem  sacred,  and  a  fellow- 
ship which  we  deem  Christian ;  and  this  we  have 
not  the  moral  right  to  do.  As  we  value  our 
Christian  integrity,  we  cannot  concede  our  right- 
ful exclusion  from  the  fold  of  Christ  without  this 
compliance;  and,  while  yearning  for  Christian 
unity  in  the  household  of  believers,  we  cannot 
accept  a  test  of  communion  which  both  our  judg- 
ments and  our  hearts  condemn.  Those  who, 
with  other  views,  do  adopt  it,  we  recognize  as  a 
band  of  Christ's  disciples ;  and,  for  all  which  ren- 
ders them  lovely  in  his  sight,  we  accept  them ; 
not  the  test  which  lies  back  of  the  Church,  but 
the  body  itself.  With  our  views  of  church- 
organization,  we  should  poorly  exemplify  both 
our  Christianity  and  our  Congregationalism  if  we 
did  not  regard  each  covenanting  company  of  them 
as  a  true  church  with  a  true  minister,  however 
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their  theory  may  compel  them  to  regard  us.  We 
love  them  as  fellow-disciples,  including  some  of 
the  excellent  in  the  earth,  and  we  desire  their 
highest  spiritual  prosperity. 

Shall  we  seek  a  further  illustration  in  our 
relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ?  I 
say  church ;  for,  like  the  Presbyterian,  its  theory 
is  that  of  an  organic  national  church.  Its  doc- 
trinal standards  do  not  on  all  points  harmonize 
with  the  creeds  of  our  churches.  They  receive 
what  is  called  the  Arminian  system,  we  what  is 
denominated  the  Calvinistic.  The  difference  in 
this  regard  is  highly  important,  though  not  vital. 
In  polity  and  government  they  differ  as  widely 
from  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  as  they  do 
from  us.  The  latter  hold  staunchly  with  us  to 
the  equality  of  Christ's  ministers,  and  in  former 
years  have  stood  with  us  for  the  defence  of  this 
doctrine  against  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
encroachments  of  a  hierarchy.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  an  offshoot  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  retains  the  Episcopal 
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function,  as  its  name  implies.  It  has  a  bishop 
over  bishops,  to  whom  the  latter  solemnly  promise 
reverent  obedience,  and  who  is  invested  with 
large  powers.  The  people  have  no  vote  in  the 
call  of  their  pastor ;  they  do  not  choose  him ; 
they  take  the  man  whom  the  bishop  sends.  If 
he  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  them,  they  cannot 
keep  him  longer  than  three  years :  and  if  he  is 
unacceptable,  they  cannot  be  relieved  of  him 
sooner  unless  the  bishop  is  pleased  to  remove 
him.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  a  Eepublic,  in 
which  all  citizens  are  deemed  competent  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  the  saints,  at 
least,  might  be  trusted  to  choose  their  own 
religious  teachers.  The  local  Church  does  not 
own  the  sanctuary  in  which  it  worships,  nor  the 
parsonage  in  which  the  preacher  dwells ;  these, 
with  rare  exceptions,  belong  to  the  national  body. 
To  us  this  system  would  be  more  than  tutelage ; 
it  would  be  bondage.  But  those  who  adopt  it 
do  not  appear  to  be  consciously  trammelled ;  and 
the  pastor,  whom  that  other  pastor,  the  bishop, 
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stations  over  them,  is  to  them  the  gift  of  divine 
Providence.  The  hierarchical  features  which  lie 
back  of  this  church  we  do  not  accept,  but  the 
local  churches  we  willingly  fellowship.  Both  as 
Christians  and  as  Congregationalists,  we  acknowl- 
edge and  embrace  each  company  of  believers  thus 
united ;  we  honor  and  love  them  for  their  Chris- 
tian zeal ;  we  appreciate  their  self-denying  labors 
for  Christ;  and,  in  his  name,  we  bid  them  a  fer- 
vent God-speed  in  every  work  of  faith  and  labor 
of  love. 

Shall  we  illustrate  our  position  yet  further  in 
our  relation  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ? 
This,  too,  like  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist, 
claims  to  be  national,  and,  like  the  Baptist,  it  is 
exclusive,  unchurching  believers  of  other  denom- 
inations, denying  the  validity  of  their  sacraments 
and  the  regularity  of  their  ministrations.  They 
recognize  three  orders  in  the  ministry;  that  of 
deacons,  which  with  us  is  a  lay  office,  being  with 
them  clerical,  and  the  lowest  of  the  three.  The 
next  above  it  is  that  of  priests,  an  order  of  men 
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that  we  associate  with  the  old  dispensation,  and 
not  with  the  new,  in  which,  with  sacrifices  abol- 
ished, the  priestly  office  centres  in  Christ  alone, 
our  Priest  forever.  The  highest  is  that  of 
bishops,  which,  confessedly,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  bishops,  elders,  or  pastors  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  claimed  to  corres- 
pond with  that  of  the  apostles,  and  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  the  churches  and  ministers  ot 
a  prescribed  territory.  The  lowest  orders  are 
required  to  promise  reverent  obedience  to  the 
highest,  that  has  "the  charge  and  government 
over  them."  The  local  Church  can  only  nomi- 
nate the  rector  or  pastor  for  the  approval  of  the 
bishop,  who  has  the  power  to  reject  him.  In  the 
admission  of  members,  the  Church  has  no  voice, 
nor  can  the  local  minister  receive  them;  they  can 
only  be  admitted  by  the  bishop  within  whoso 
diocese  they  reside.  Their  articles  of  faith  cor- 
respond v/ith  our  confessions ;  but  they  lay  less 
stress  than  other  evangelical  denominations  upon 
the  doctrinal  and  the  experimented^  and  attach 
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special  importance  to  the  sacramental.  Their 
formula  of  infant  baptism  embodies  the  idea  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  Between  the  "High 
Church  "  portion  of  this  communion  and  other 
Protestant  Christians,  there  is  little  sympathy  of 
any  sort, — almost  no  religious  fellowship ;  and 
persons  of  this  class  speak  freely  of  "the 
Church "  and  "  the  sects,"  meaning  by  "  the 
Church"  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
by  "  the  sects "  believers  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions except  the  Roman  Catholic,  which,  in  turn, 
speaks  of  itself  as  "  the  Church,"  and  classes  the 
Episcopalian  among  "  the  sects "  with  the  rest. 
The  separation  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  its 
unbending  forms  and  rules,  from  the  evangelical 
sisterhood,  becomes  strikingly  apparent  whenever 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  some  other  church 
wishes,  for  any  reason,  to  exercise  his  calling  in 
this  church.  He  must  first  divest  himself  of  his 
present  church-membership,  and,  appearing  before 
the  diocesan,  repeat  the  creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  answers  to  a 
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brief  catechism,  and  be  confirmed  as  one  who, 
for  the  first  time,  is  qualified  to  partake  of  the 
holy  commumion,  which  he  has  often  administered, 
as  a  member  in  full  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  then  becomes  a  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
and,  after  a  prescribed  probation,  can  be  ordained 
to  the  ofliice  of  deacon.  After  remaining  in  it  a 
season,  (usually  a  year,)  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  homilies  in  the  Church,  assisting  the  minis- 
ter, and  preaching  by  permission,  he  can  be 
ordained  as  a  priest,  or  presbyter,  and  resume  in 
full  the  functions  of  a  ministry,  which  he  had, 
perhaps,  been  exercising  for  years  with  powder 
and  acceptance. 

The  Episcopal  Church  enforces  a  rigid  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  outward  worship,  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  sacerdotal  vestments.  More 
than  other  Protestant  churches,  it  relies  on  forms, 
borrowed  largely  from  the  Papal  Church,  which 
become  pleasing  to  most  of  those  that  are  trained 
in  them,  and  to  some  aesthetic  natures  are 
specially  grateful;  and  it  is  less  marked  than 
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others  by  apparent  spiritual  fervor  or  activity. 
Its  aflSnities  are  aristocratic,  and  it  lias  little  hold 
on  the  masses ;  but  it  embraces  many  cultivated 
families,  and  some  most  lovely  characters  have 
been  nurtured  in  its  bosom.  With  all  that  is 
evangelical  in  its  communion,  we  are  in  hearty 
sympathy.  The  diocesan  sway  which  lies  back 
of  it,  and  which  to  us  is  synonymous  with  lording 
it  over  God's  heritage,  we  decidedly  reject.  But 
to  every  company  of  believers  connected  with  it, 
so  far  as  they  represent  our  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, we  wish  abundant  prosperity. 

To  all  evangelical  denominations,  our  distinc- 
tive principles  as  Congregationalists,  as  well  as 
the  general  law  of  Christ's  house,  impel  us  to 
offer  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship ;  and,  with- 
out looking  beyond  the  local  churches,  cordially 
co-operate,  if  permitted,  for  a  common  end, — the 
kingdom  and  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
surrender  no  vital  doctrine  of  our  faith,  and  we 
slight  no  excellent  feature  of  our  polity.  But 
without  accepting  or  endorsing  any  peculiarity  of 
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any  other  Christian  denomination,  we  do  gladly 
acknowledge  the  churches  of  these  denomina- 
tions, apart  from  their  peculiarities,  as  true 
churches,  according  to  our  definition  of  a  church 
— the  golden  candlesticks  amid  which  the  Son  of 
Man  walketh,  as  of  old,  in  the  divine  beauty  of 
his  raiment,  and  the  glory  of  his  refulgent  coun- 
tenance. Their  pastors  he  holdeth  as  stars  in 
his  right  hand ;  and  both  pastors  and  members 
are  entitled  to  our  esteem  and  love.  Their  repu- 
tation, influence  and  usefulness  should  be  dear  to 
us ;  and  the  accession  of  every  true  convert  to 
every  true  church  should  awaken  sincere  joy  in 
our  hearts,  as  it  does  in  the  heavenly  ranks. 

I  cannot  suppose  the  Master  indifferent  to  the 
•externals  of  Christian  faith,  and  must  presume 
those  to  be  best  and  most  pleasing  to  him,  which 
most  nearly  resemble  the  primitive.  But,  with 
his  true  disciples  of  every  name,  I  believe  his 
communion  to  be  most  tender  and  sweet.  His 
spirit  is  to  be  that  of  his  disciples,  and  their  fra- 
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ternal  fellowship  is  to  flow  in  the  same  channels 
as  that  of  his  divine  fellowship. 

Our  position  is  not  conducive  to  any  laxness 
either  in  doctrine  or  practice.  It  does  not  imply 
indifference  on  any  point,  essential  or  unessential ; 
but  it  does  compel  a  discrimination  between  what 
is  fundamental  and  what  is  not ;  and  while  bid- 
ding us  be  fearless  and  firm  in  defence  of  vital 
truths,  with  reference  to  non-essentials,  it  incul- 
cates forbearance,  kindness,  toleration,  magna- 
nimity,^ Christian  charity  and  liberality.  We 
cannot  be  illiberal,  without  being  uncongrega- 
tional  as  well  as  unchristian. 

It  is  this  broad  catholicity  of  our  system  which 
makes  it  the  common  platform  for  Christians  of 
different  denominations  in  a  community,  when 
they  come  into  one  organization  as  in  the  early 
days,  when  all  the  believers  in  a  community  con- 
stituted its  church.  Our  system  is,  usually,  the 
second  choice  of  those  with  whom  it  is  not  the 
first.  It  has,  more  than  any  other,  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  denominations;  and  they  can  each 
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unite  on  this  basis  with  less  perspnal  sacrifice 
than  on  any  other.  This  truly  catholic  basis  of 
our  polity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  an  important 
bearing,  under  God,  on  its  relation  to  the 
churches  of  the  future. 

VII.  Another  important  element  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  future  is  the  harmony  of  the  system 
with  our  free  institutions.  Indeed,  the  principle 
of  self-government,  which  underlies  our  political 
Constitution,  had  its  origin  and  practical  devel- 
opment in  the  Congregational  polity.  And  the 
system  which  we  find  scriptural  has  proved  itself 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  fitted  to  his 
state  of  highest  culture. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Presbyterian  plan 
accords  with  our  Republican  forms,  inasmuch  as 
the  elders  are  chosen  by  the  Church.  To  that 
extent  it  does ;  but  the  agency  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Church  cease  with  that  act ;  and  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church-courts,  of  which  the 
session  is  the  base,  I  know  of  no  analogy  either 
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in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  Republic.  But 
the  two  cardinal  features  of  our  own  system, — 
namely,  the  direct  voice  of  the  Church  in  all  who 
are  invested  with  authority,  and  the  direct 
accountability  of  all  officers  to  the  Church  that 
chooses  them,  and  to  no  other  body  besides, — 
these  distinctive  features  of  our  polity,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Presbyterian,  or  to  the  hierar- 
chical, neither  of  which  systems  is  indigenous  to 
our  soil,  are  the  essence  of  Eepublicanism,  and 
mal^e  our  system  a  practical  embodiment  of  the 
Republican  idea. 

This  attribute  of  self-government  under  Christ, 
blending  perfectly  with  our  civil  liberty  and  the 
institutions  which  rest  upon  it,  commends  our 
polity  increasingly  to  popular  favor,  and  must  be 
an  important  element  in  its  future  expansion  on 
the  Continent.  This  principle  was  never  more 
firmly  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  it 
is  to-day.  It  has  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal^ 
and  been  tried,  and  not  found  wanting.  An  era 
of  marvellous  progress  in  civil  freedom,  of  eman- 
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cipation  and  enfranchisement,  of  the  elevation  of 
humanity,  will  not  be  known  in  history  as  an 
epoch  of  declension  and  retrocession  in  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  attempt  was  formerly  made  to  sectionalize 
this  principle ;  and  it  was  represented  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  New  England,  but  not  adapted  to 
other  latitudes  or  longitudes.  New  England  is 
largely  its  monument,  and  will  bear  examination 
as  a  specimen  of  what,  under  God,  it  can  accom- 
plish. But  a  sound  principle  is  a  vital  truth,  a 
universal  rule ;  and  you  cannot  circumscribe  it 
by  geographical  boundaries.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made,  as  we  know, — and  with  what  results 
we  know, — to  circumscribe  the  principle  of  polit- 
ical liberty ;  and  we  were  assured  that  the  free- 
dom of  all  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Northern 
States,  but  the  slavery  of  a  part  was  better  for 
the  Southern.  Each  of  these  theories  has  re- 
ceived a  practical  refutation ;  and  each  is  a  vir- 
tual repudiation  of  the  principle  which  it  would 
thus  limit.    It  is  true  that  the  more  intelligent  a 
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people  are,  the  better  prepared  are  they  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty ;  and  this,  in  turn,  tends 
to  beget  the  intelligence  which  is  demanded.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  our  free  polity  requires 
intelligence  in  the  churches,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  promotes  its  needful  cultivation.  It  is  true 
in  this  department,  as  in  every  other,  that  the 
exercise  of  a  faculty  can  alone  secure  its  proper 
development. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  worthy  Presbyterian  brother 
called  my  attention  to  a  difficulty  then  existing  in 
a  leading  Congregational  church  near  us.  A  case 
of  discijpline  had  been  brought  before  the  Church, 
which  greatly  divided  and  agitated  its  members. 
They  became  excited  over  it,  and  had  protracted 
discussions,  extending  through  evening  after 
evening.  "  See,"  said  my  friend  to  me  pleasantly, 
"see  the  fruits  of  your  system, — that  whole 
Church  tossed  on  the  waves  of  this  unhappy 
excitement, — and  compare  it  with  our  system! 
Had  the  matter  occurred  in  our  Church,  the  ses- 
sion would  have  extinguished  it  in  two  hours ; 
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and  the  Clim-cli  vrould  never  have  heard  of  it.''  I 
might  have  reminded  him  that  we,  at  least, 
escaped  the  risk  of  having  the  troubles  of  a 
single  chm'ch  transferred,  by  appeal,  to  a  national 
assembly,  and  discussed  throughout  the  country, 
as  sometimes  happened  under  the  other  system  ; 
but  I  chose  to  make  a  reply  which  frankly  con- 
ceded the  infelicity  of  the  feature  or  fact  which 
he  named ;  and  an  occurrence  of  that  date  in  our 
political  history  suggested  my  answer.  See," 
said  I  to  him,  see  what  is  occurrinj2:  at  "Wash- 
ington,  our  capital  I  Congress  has  been  a  month 
in  session ;  but  the  Lower  House,  having  three 
parties,  neither  of  which  is  a  majority,  cannot 
unite  on  a  speaker.  Day  after  day  they  come 
together,  and  go  through  their  fruitless  ballotings, 
and  adjourn ;  and  the  legislation  of  the  country 
stands  still,  and  important  interests  are  suffering. 
See  the  fruits  of  our  Republican  system !  and 
compare  it  with  what  we  see  in  other  countries — 
Eussia,  for  instance.  They  have  no  sach  trouble 
there,  no  difficulty  about  electing  a  speaker ;  for 
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there  is  no  speaker  to  be  chosen,  and  no  House  of 
Representatives  to  choose  one,  and  the  machinery 
of  government  moves  on  without  any  friction. 
But,  after  all,  my  friend,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  Republic  is  better  than  an  Absolute  Monar- 
chy, if  we  do  sometimes  waste  a  month  in  trying 
to  elect  a  speaker  of  the  Lower  House."  This 
illustration  was  a  suflScient  reply,  and  it  points  its 
own  moral.  Every  privilege  has  its  perils,  its 
incidental  evils  and  drawbacks.  This  is  God's 
appointment.  We  can  receive  no  blessing  what- 
ever, without  attendant  risks  and  responsibilities. 
In  other  matters  we  weigh  the  positive  good 
against  the  incidental  evil,  and  should  think  it 
very  foolish  to  forego  some  large  privilege  or 
blessing  on  account  of  some  slight  deduction 
inseparable  from  it.  I  cannot  see  how  this  is 
less  unwise  in  ecclesiastical  relations  than  in  other 
other  things. 

Vin.  With  these  views,  it  would  be  to  me  a 
natural  regret  that  the  Congregationalists  who 
emigrated  from  New  England  in  former  years, 
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and  who,  with  their  descendants,  have  formed, 
and  still  constitute,  the  main  strength  of  another 
denomination,  did  not  adhere  to  their  simple 
polity,  and  transplant  it  to  the  West,  to  which  it 
is  as  well  suited  as  to  the  East,  and  in  which  it  is 
as  much  needed.  I  should  regret  this,  if  the  Lord 
had  not,  for  wise  reasons,  permitted  it.  This  he 
has  done,  and  the  fact  is  to  be  recognized ;  and 
while  we  may  now  reasonably  expect  our  brethren 
who  go  from  the  East  to  show  their  respect  for 
their  principles  by  uniting  with  churches  of  their 
own  faith  and  order,  in  which  they  are  needed, 
our  labors  are  not  to  be  prosecuted  in  any  spirit 
of  propagandism  towards  other  churches.  By 
aggressions  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  con- 
versions from  the  world  are  the  ranks  of  every 
church  which  is  worth  filling  up  to  be  recruited. 

We  are  carefully  to  refrain  from  every  appear- 
ance of  a  complacent,  boastful,  or  censorious  spirit, 
which  is  directly  at  variance  with  our  principles. 
I  have  known  a  church  start  on  her  career  with 
lofty  notions ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Lord  correct 
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her  and  humble  her,  and  compel  her  to  look  unto 
'  the  rock  whence  she  was  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of 
the  pit  whence  she  was  digged.  Not  less  care- 
fully are  we  to  avoid  the  folly  of  courting  the  rich 
and  the  worldly,  the  gay  and  the  fashionable,  and 
slighting  the  dependent  and  the  neglected.  This, 
which  is  a  sin  against  Christianity,  is  equally  an 
offence  to  our  polity.  Out  of  New  England, 
though  our  progress  has  in  thirty  years  been 
wonderful,  the  Lord  has  not  been  pleased  to  give 
us  that  social  vantage-ground,  which  we  occupy  in 
our  ancient  seats.  This,  rightly  viewed,  is  a  call 
to  us  to  bestow  special  labor  upon  that  portion  of 
the  field  which  invites  our  tillage,  and  in  which  it 
will  be,  spiritually,  most  remunerative.  So  dear 
to  him  who  came  to  save  the  lost  are  these  neg- 
lected souls,  and  so  dependent  on  his  favor  is 
every  church,  that  none  is  more  strongly  anchored 
in  the  future  than  that  which  seeks  to  make  good 
his  own  declaration,  that  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them.  I  have  known  a  church 
forget,  in  a  measure,  this  holy  mission,  in  her 
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apparent  desire  to  make  Congregationalism 
socially  respectable,  and  attract  to  her  seats  the 
aflSuent  and  the  genteel ;  and  the  mantle  of  pride 
with  which  she  wrapped  herself  could  hide  from 
no  eyes  but  her  own  her  spiritual  leanness. 

IX.  I  have  now  exhibited,  as  I  proposed,  the 
essential  elements  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
our  relations  to  churches  of  other  denominations. 
We  have  received  from  our  fathers  a  glorious 
heritage  ;  and  it  is  ours  to  preserve  it  in  its  purity, 
and  transmit  it  in  its  unimpaired  beneficence  to 
those  who  may  come  after  us.  Its  rights  and 
privileges  we  are  to  defend  and  maintain,  and 
indifference  and  supineness  in  respect  to  the 
issues  which  it  presents  would  be  unbecoming 
and  ungrateful.  But  not  even  in  self-defence,  and 
still  less  in  a  spirit  of  controversy,  are  we  to  put 
on  the  armor  of  an  aggressive  denominationalism. 
We  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints ;  and  we 
would  not  wound  any  of  Christ's  members,  nor 
trench,  in  any  degree,  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
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common  household  of  faith.  You  must  divest 
Congregationalism  of  the  principles  which  consti- 
tute her  strength,  and  deprive  her  of  the  freedom 
which  is  her  birthright  and  her  glory ;  you  must 
narrow  her  creed  and  dwarf  her  noblest  instincts' 
and  sentiments,  before  you  can  compel  her  to 
grind  in  this  prison-house,  and  do  the  despicable 
drudgery  of  sectarianism.  While  cherishing  an 
honest  preference  for  our  communion  and  polity, 
so  free  and  so  scriptural,  and,  on  proper  occasions, 
avowing  our  reasons  for  this  preference,  we  are 
to  demonstrate  by  our  spirit,  our  speech,  and  our 
lives,  that  we  have  not  adopted  a  bigoted  and 
uncharitable  ism^  but  a  principle,  broad,  genial 
and  generous. 

The  true  way  to  advance  our  principles  and 
extend  our  polity  is  to  labor  faithfully  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  His  parting 
charge  to  his  followers  was  not  to  build  up 
denominations,  but  to  disciple  the  nations  by 
preaching  the  gospel  to  them ;  and  the  breadth  of 
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this  glorious  commission  is  not  to  be  contracted 
in  letter  or  spirit. 

The  Lord  forbid,  that,  by  any  needless  word  or 
act  of  mine,  any  of  the  members  of  Christ's  body 
^should  be  separated  more  widely  than  they  now 
are  !  We  are  never  to  forget  that  the  points  on 
which  we  agree  with  our  fellow-believers  are  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  points  on 
which  we  differ  from  them.  Without  surrender- 
ing our  convictions,  we  are  to  lay  upon  our  souls 
the  charge  to  which  the  apostle  gives  such  special 
prominence :  A7id  above  all  these  things,  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectmss. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  is  worthy  of  our  love 
and  sacrifice,  and  happy  shall  he  be  who  blesseth 
her  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  Peace,  peace  be 
unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thy  helpers ;  for  thy 
God  helpeth  thee !  Peace  be  with  all  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


rpHE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 
is  moving  forward  in  its  work  of  furnisliing  a  Theolog- 
ical AND  Tkactical  Literaturk  fof  the  denomination. 
They  have  recently  issued  "  Lecturer  on  Christian  Theology, '^^ 
by  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Price  $3.00.  '*  Why  Delayl^^  by  J. 
Helffenstein,  D.D.,  (iO  cents;  a  most  stirring  work,  said  to 
surpass  even  Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  in  solemn 
expostulations  and  appeals  to  the  impenitent.  Also  the  fol- 
lowing  Tracts,  in  handsome  form:  — 

Infant  Baptism      .      .  12 

Import,  Design,  and  Use  of  Infant  Baptism  .       .  .06 

Mode  of  Baptism  08 

Bible  on  Baptism  12 

Why  will  ye  Die  ?  .       .       .   05 

Pres  Edwards'  Conversion  and  Experience    .       .  .10 

Free  Salvation       .   10 

Doctrinal   Knowledge   the    Foundation   of  True 

Religion  08 

Others  will  soon  be  issued.    We  have  several  works  on  our 
Polity 

A  View  of  Congregationalism.  By  Geo.  Pun(-hard.  $1.25 
Church  Polity  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  U^ellman.  .50 
Cambridge  Platform  of  Church  Discipline  .  .  .50 
Congregationalism :  What  is  it  ?  .  $2  per  hundred. 
Congregationalism :   Its  Proof;  Its  Catholicity 

All  orders  will  he  prompthj  met  hy  our  Treasurer , 
M.  H.  SABGENT,  13  CornhiU,  Boston. 
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